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Art. L—Sxercues or Horwyt. Lerten V. 
The principles by which the pupil is to be guided in the acquisition of 
knowledge. 


My Dear Frrenp — You are familiar with the general prin- 
ciples of the Productive School of education of which Fellen- 
has been so important a member. In accordance with 


these he divides the whole period of education into two principal 
portions. ‘The first should be devoted chiefly to the 
ment of the physical, moral, and intellectual powers. e 


second to their application, or to the acquisition of that positive 
knowledge which the destination or taste of the pupil may re- 
uire. Of course, knowledge must be acquired during the 
rst period as the only means of developing the mind, but he 
believes it should not be made the primary object. There 
should be a course, not regulated by the order of science, nor 
by any fixed rule, but by the necessities of the individual. 
The subjects of attention in this period of education should 
be as various as the faculties to be developed. It would be 
considered very irrational to leave one limb in inactivity in 
order to devote the time exclusively to the exercise of the 
other, when both were equally in need of invigoration ; or to 
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cover the eyes for months in succession, in order to cultivate 
the ear for music. It is not less so to employ a child for 
months together in an occupation which calls into exercise one 
set of faculties, and leaves another dormant. The whole system 
should march harmoniously together. ‘The feebleness of his 
young mind requires that it should not be oceupied too long at 


once. The infantile powers, both bodily and mental, demand 
frequent changes of occupation — and are incapable of that con- 
centration necessary to success in the course we have described. 
For this reason, in place of extending the circle of studies as 
the pupil advances, as is usually done, it should be by degrees 
more contracted, and he should be required to apply more 
closely to a single subject, for a greater length of time. It is 
only when the oe of the faculties is completed, and 
the time for their application is arrived, that it is proper to con- 
tinue, for months in succession, the same pursuits, 


In regard to the mode of pursuing these studies, the views 
of Fellenberg are also in accordance with the essential principle 
of the productive system. His maxim is, ‘that only which a 
man produces by combining the materials presented to him, or 
which he, to a certain degree, reproduces in his imagination, 
until it becomes a part of his own train of thought, can be con- 
sidered as a real acquisition; or can contribute satisfactorily to 
the development of his mind.’ The duty of the instructer is, 
not to create powers, but to ae those already existing by 
exciting them to action — not to infuse knowledge into the brain 
of his pupil, but to direct him in acquiring it. It is to point 
out the objects which demand his attention, and which are 
adapted to his age and capacity, to prevent him from following 
circuitous or erroneous paths, or attending to unimportant par- 
ticulars, which would only produce loss of time; to lead him to 
observe in the best manner, and to assist him in overcoming or 
explaining the difficulties he encounters. If the pupil need 
more aid than this, it is usually an evidence that the task is 
beyond his present strength —it should be deferred until his 
mind is developed and invigorated by other means. 

It is with these views that he is required to take each step, 
as far as possible, by himself, without being carried in the 
arms of the instructer. He must be led not only to observe 
and describe, but to connect and classify the objects he observes, 
to combine the facts he may have learned, and deduce princi- 
ples; and again reduce these principles to others more genera! 
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and more simple. He must be called on to apply them to 
other circumstances, to employ them in ascertaining or verify- 
ing other facts, and in performing new operations of experiment 
or of practical utility, to devise the means of accomplishing an 
object proposed, or discover the method of establishing as a 
general truth, the result of a single experiment, as in geometry 
and mathematics. In short he should be taught that all human 
science has been constructed by means of the same faculties, 
in various degrees of power and activity, which he himself 
possesses, from the materials which are also within his reach 
either in observation or in history. At the same time he must 
be reminded that men have been accumulating facts and ob- 
servations for ages — that many have devoted their whole lives 
to arrange them and deduce from them certain principles, 
which have been established on their present basis only after 
repeated failures; that a life would scarcely suffice to produce 
completely a single science, and that on this account, he must 
often be content to rely on the testimony of other men in re- 
gard to facts and principles, which it is not in his power to 
ascertain, and avail himself of the experience and remarks of 
others, where it would occupy too much time, or require great- 
er advances in knowledge to obtain the results for himself. It 
is obvious that this course of reasoning is not to be presented 
at once in its abstract form, but on the contrary it should be the 
result of his own inquiries and remarks under the guidance of 
the instructer. 

In this view, observation should always precede reasoning. 
Theory should always be founded upon practice. In language, 
for, instance, let a number of examples be presented, in which 
the same arrangement or form prevails. The most inattentive 
qhild of ordinary capacity, will be struck by the resemblance, 
will imitate the form when required to construct new sentences 
of the same sort, and will usually, of himself, express the rule 
which they illustrate. Present him a geometrical figure, give 
him its name, and employ him in observing the relation of its 
sides and angles, and he will speedily produce a definition more 
or less perfect. Show him a mineral, a plant, an animal, and 
require a description of its form and parts; present a number 
in succession, require him to compare them, and to arrange 
those which are similar, to observe the parts which are com- 
mon to several of these groups, and to all, and you lead him 
to the ideas of individual, species, and genus. He is now 
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erp to understand the manner in which others have per- 
ormed the same task, and to listen with eagerness and interest 
to the rules, definitions, and classification which they have 
formed after more extensive observations, or more mature 
reflection; to use them in correcting his own, and to seek 
thenceforward to avail himself of these aids, so valuable in 
avoiding error, and arriving speedily at general truths. He 
thus learns the necessity of receiving with implicit confidence 
such statements from authentic sources, as his own experience 
does not permit him to verify. 

The same course should be pursued as far as possible in 
moral subjects, and with the same ultimate precaution. Let 
him be taught to examine, to reason in regard to all which he 
can discover; let him be made to feel his ignorance on other 
points, to perceive that there are subjects which are beyond 
the reach of human observation or inquiry, and then he may be 
taught to welcome the light of revelation, and to transfer to the 
word of God, that faith which he has been accustomed to re- 
pose in the declarations of men. 

But wherever it is necessary to furnish him with materials 
which are not within his reach, or assist him in difficulties 
which he is himself incapable of surmounting ; he should be 
invariably a to reproduce what he has learned in de- 
scriptions and analyses, both oral and written; to recast the 
subject in his own mould, to illustrate the object described, and 
the reasoning employed in his own mode; and to express the 
views and opinions to which they have led him, or the feelings 
they have excited. 

This method of instruction is not only best adapted to give 
the pupil a thorough knowledge of all he acquires, but is also 
the best means of exercising the faculties, and the only method 
of enabling the educator to ascertain the capacity and defects of 
the pupil, whose character he is called upon to form. 


Lerrter VI. 


The pleasure of intellectual effort, and the love of knowledge powerful 
stimulants to exertion. 

My Dear Frienp—In the view of Fellenberg it is also a 

int of essential importance in education, to render every sub- 
ject, and every occupation to which the child is called upon to 
attend, as interesting as possible. 

The attention which we pay to a subject, the facility with 
which we receive impressions, and the success with which we 
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perform any labour, are, from the necessity of our nature, in 
proportion to the interest they excite. ‘To attempt to excite a 
painful interest by severe punishments, when the opposite course 
may be taken, is to produce associations which will lead to the 
abandonment of the employment in question as early as possi- 
ble. This is a sufficient ground for condemning such a plan, 
without speaking of the utter want of benevolence which it 
involves, or of the question whether we have a right to trample 
upon the buds of childish enjoyment in order to secure to the 
pupil an additional amount of knowledge — of knowledge, too, 
which his repugnance proves is not adapted to his state or 
capacity ; and whose acquisition will become easy as well as 
agreeable at a later period. 

But experience proves that other means are adequate, nay 
more eflicacious, for producing that degree of interest which is 
necessary to lead on the pupil in studies suited to his age and 
development. 

It is by no means allowable in the view of Fellenberg to ren- 
der labour a mere amusement; or to reduce the acquisition of 
knowledge to a series of games. This would deprive us of the 
means which study, as well as other kinds of industry, affords 
in exciting the powers to vigorous action, in cultivating the habit 
of self-government, and in preparing the individual to encounter 
the difficulties and labours of real life with courage and per- 
severance. It would produce a feeble development, a sickly 
taste, which longs after some exterior excitement, and demands 
that everything which is presented should be rendered palatable, 
in place of that healthy, intellectual appetite, which finds its 
gratification in that which nourishes. It is, in fact, encouraging 
the taste for play, and not for study, and rendering knowledge 
a means when it should be presented as the end. 

The principles already described, if carried into effect from 
infancy, will almost of themselves, lead to this result. The 
Creator has so formed us, that our very enjoyment consists in 
the active employment of our powers. The butterfly does not 
more truly rejoice to flutter in the sunbeams, or the lamb to 
sport in the meadows, than the child to exercise the powers 
which God has given him, if the proper objects are presented 
to engage them. Were it a principle to present only such 
objects, to demand only such efforts as are adapted to their 
capacity of mind, and the powers of attention belonging to their 
age and their system, the employment of their minds in the 
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pursuit of knowledge, would interest them no less than the ex- 
ercise of their bodies in play. 

Unfortunately the early methods of education too often leave 
many of their powers unawakened, by confifling the view of 
the child to the narrow circle of objects found in his nursery 
or play ground, because the duties or the indolence of those 
who have the charge of him do not permit that watchfulness 
which is necessary in a more extended circle of observation, 
nor even guidance and assistance in discovering new objects and 
modes of exercise. His expanding faculties are restrained lest 
they should interfere with the convenience of others, instead of 
allowing them ample space, and the free use of all the materials 
necessary for the examination of all that is presented to him, 
and the execution of all the projects and experiments which 
would serve as exercises for his ingenuity, and a means of lead- 
ing him on to the acquisition of new facts, and the habit of more 
accurate observations. 

A rational course of education is ‘often obstructed by the 
demands which necessity or prejudice makes for the earliest 
instruction possible. The child is thus obliged to confine him- 
self for hours to the same positions and the same tasks, at an age 
when his body writhes with impatience under such -onstant re- 
straints; and his mind is confused and wearied by the necessity 
of fixing its feeble powers of attention so long on a single subject. 
So long as the demands of parents, or the necessity which cir- 
cumstances seem to impose, require this premature development, 
the educator is compelled to submit, or to leave the task entirely 
in the hands of those who will pursue it merely as a means of 
earning bread. He must therefore endeavour to provide by 
greater exertions, and by the aid of artificial arrangements, those 
means of cheerfulness which should arise naturally from giving 


only such tasks to each pupil, as would excite, without fatiguing 
his mind ; and the child must be taught to sacrifice his inclina- 
tions and to make efforts which would not otherwise be demand- 
ed, to gratify his parents and comply with the universal prejudice. 


Lerter VII. 
Means of interesting pupils in their studies. 
My Dear Frienp — You will probably ask how the object 


proposed in my last letter is to be accomplished. In order to 
render a study interesting, it is of the greatest importance to 
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present it in connexion with the practical purposes to which it 
is to be applied, or with sensible and practical illustrations by 
means of objects, pictures, experiments, or narratives. 

Thus the study of a language should be connected as much as 
possible with the history of those who speak it; and that of the 
mathematics, natural history, and morals, with their practical 
application. In the language of Fellenberg, ‘ Instruction should 
be followed by action as closely as the lightning by the thunder, 
and the life should be in complete harmony with the studies. 
They should be encouraged and assisted to put in execution 
any plan or experiments which their studies have suggested ; 
and will thus gain more than by any direct explanation. It is 
in this mode only that we can hope to prevent that lamentable 
contrast so often visible between the opinions and actions of 
men, and which is frequently caused by the entire separation of 
theory and practice to which their early education has accus- 
tomed them.’ 

It is also very important to maintain a degree of harmony 
in the various pursuits of the pupils. Each science should be / 
connected by as many links as possible with every other. ‘ The 
extent of scientific cultivation demanded at the: present day,’ 
says Fellenberg, ‘renders it particularly desirable that every 
part of the great edifice should be arranged in a certain harmony 
with the rest; that all should be so intimately united that the 
portions most heterogeneous may contribute mutually to the sup- 
a of each other, and to the strength of the whole, fabric.’ 

eir mutual dependence should be illustrated, and the light 
and aid they afford each other be pointed out. Thus geog- 
raphy and history are closely connected with the natural 
sciences ; and both derive important aid from the mathematics ; 
drawing also has its interest greatly increased when allied with 
these pursuits, by calling on the pupil to design the objects he 
described, and draw the diagrams and maps and sketches ne- 
cessary to illustrate the subjects of his study. The description 
of the objects observed includes their form and size, involving 
the principles and definitions of geometry, and at the same time 
brings into requisition the principles of language. Where sev- 
eral languages are studied, the analogies and distinctions dis- 
covered in comparing them, give new interest to every one, and 
furnish in themselves a rich field of observation. The relation 


observable between the language, and the general knowledge 
or favorite sciences of a people, and the influence of the lan- 
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guage on the sciences, character, and alliances of nations, may 
also be referred to, although in its extent, it is a subject of pro- 
od opp angen investigation. But the pupil of every age 
will take deep interest in tracing the connexions and variations 
of ages in the history of nations, and observing the traces 
of ies, of conquests, of the union of nations, of the 
influence of learned men and the progress of science, in the 
mixture of foreign words and idioms which is found in the mod- 
ern languages, and which distinguishes them especially from the 
more ancient. 

The connexion of the rhythm and tones of music, with those 
employed in poetry and declamation, cannot be passed over 
without obvious neglect of an important aid to the development 
of the taste, and powers of elocution. 

Above all, the connexion and influence of these various 
studies upon the moral powers and religious feelings should 
never be lost sight of. The books employed in teaching the 
languages should also be made the instruments of conveying 
lessons of a moral nature ; and should tend to confirm and ele- 
vate the religious feelings. Nature, and the sciences connected 
with it, as well as history, afford important and ample means of 
enlarging the moral horizon and elevating the moral feeling. 
The mathematical sciences and their application furnish fre- 
quent occasion to admire the power which God has given to 
man of measuring space and extending his calculation through 
future periods of time, while it is highly important to keep in 
view of the pupil the difference between its demonstrations 
founded in hypothesis, and never applicable, without modifica- 
tion to facts, and those proofs which rest on moral evidence. 

An air of cheerfulness on the part of the instructer himself, 
is a circumstance of the first importance in inspiring the pupil’s 
interest in his studies. A severe, magisterial air, may impose 
silence and excite awe, but will never rouse to exertion or ani- 
mate to inquiry. ‘The pupil should see that the instructer him- 
self is deeply interested in his task, or he will not fail to regard 
it with indifference. Even animals are not insensible to the 
cheering tones of their master, and the susceptible feelings of 
youth imbibe at once the tint of surrounding objects. If chil- 
dren can be induced to commence their tasks with gaiety, they 
accomplish them with ease. If on the other hand, the gloom 
of their teacher casts a shadow over the subjects he presents, 
they approach them with reluctance, and attend to them without 
zeal or interest. 
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The same great principles are applied to the education of 
those who are destined to a life of labour. They are to be 
prepared for their daily round of occupations by exciting that 
interest in their labours and associating pleasures with them 
which shall not only diminish their toil, but inspire attachment 
to them. On this principle is founded the Agricultural or 
Rural School of Hofwyl, of which I will give you a brief out- 
line in my next letter. 


Lerrer VIII. 
My Dear Frienp — The agricultural population of every 


country forms the mass of the nation. It embraces most of its 
physical strength, and, if well educated, it is usually the most 
virtuous, the most substantial part of the community. Their 
moral and intellectual improvement, comprising that of day 
labourers, is therefore an object of the highest importance, and 
this was the prominent object of Fellenberg in the establish- 
ment of his institutions. It is not accomplished, in his view, 
by raising them above their employment, or by inspiring a taste 
for other occupations, which will render this irksome. It is by 
inspiring attachment to the ground they cultivate, by leading 
them to find happiness in this employment of their faculties, 
and in the result of their labours. Is it asked, How shall this 
be effected? Fellenberg replies, By improving agriculture ; by 
rendering it honorable ; by elevating its importance in the eyes 
of those who are called to exercise it. ‘This influence must 
be exerted, not merely on proprietors and overseers in the great 
schemes and arrangements of an estate, but on the individual 
labourers in the minute details of daily life. They should be 
taught, as far as possible, to find resources for intellectual occu- 
pation and enjoyment, in every process of labour, in every soil 
they till, in every plant or insect they encounter, in every change 
they observe in the air, or the earth, or its productions. ‘They 
must especially be led to recognise throughout the hand of the 
Deity, to acknowledge his blessings, to bow to his chastise- 
ments, and to feel their dependerce upon him. 

The Rural School of Hofwyl is intended to accomplish this 
object by training children to a life of labour, and especially to 
an agricultural life ; and cultivating their intellectual and moral 
faculties, at the same time, that they may understand the pro- 
cesses they perform, and appreciate the importance of the advan- 
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tages and the duty of industry, instead of engaging in it as an 
irksome mechanical task. 

Their physical education rests upon the same principles as 
that of those who are destined to literary pursuits ; but neces- 
sarily requires modifications in reference to their future mode 
of life. ‘The most simple methods of living, and the habit of 
performing for themselves all that the cleanliness and the com- 
fort of their rooms for lodging, eating, and instruction require, 
are obviously necessary. At the same time, the wholesome- 
ness of their food, and the airiness of their apartments, and 
other things necessary to health, are attended to with care. The 
increased exposure to wind and weather which their employ- 
ment requires, not only serves as a better preparation for their 
future life, but secures them from a multitude of little indispo- 
sitions, in which the pupils of the more favoured classes suffer. 
They are accustomed to go bareheaded at all seasons of the 

ear, and barefooted in the summer. Their beds are of straw. 
eir clothing is as simple as possible, but always kept whole. 

Their food (which they assist in preparing), consists, like 
that of the Swiss peasants, generally of soup, vegetables, bread, 
and milk, at every meal. ‘They have meat but once or twice 
in the week, and wine (the wine of the country resembling 
our cider), only at their occasional festivals, at the harvest home, 
the new year, and the birthday of Vehrli. The aspect of 
health and cheerfulness which pervades the school, is a suffi- 
— evidence that al] their physical wants are amply provided 
or. 
The following sketch will give you some idea of the daily 
routine of the institution. ‘The pupils are awakened at half 
past four or half past five, according to their ages. Half an 
hour is allowed them for washing and making their beds. After 
a lesson of one hour in summer, or an hour and a half in win- 
ter, they attend to devotional exercises and breakfast. Here 
the task of each division and individual is assigned for the day 
by their teacher Vehrli. At eleven they return to dinner, and 
then have a second lesson of an hour and a half. At five or 
six, according to the season, they have a piece of bread ; and 
a third lesson of an hour and a half; ina at seven they sup. 
An assembly is then held for the review of the day, which is 
closed with devotional exercises, and the younger pupils go to 
bed. The elder again receive instruction, or occupy themselves 
in some useful manner. 
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During the winter, when their employments are not sufficiently 
active, they pass an hour in the evening in gymnastic exercises 
or active games. 

During the summer, they are occupied almost entirely with 
the labours of the field, proportioned to their capacity and 
strength. 'The youngest are employed in gathering stones and 
weeds from the fields. At this season, ten or twelve hours on 
an average are devoted to labour, and three or four to instruc- 
tion, when circumstances allow it. During haying and harvest, 
instruction is omitted; and the pupils have sometimes volun- 
teered to labour seventeen hours daily; but this is seldom 
allowed. 

During the winter they spend seven to nine hours in labour, 
and receive five or even six hours of instruction. The time 
which is not devoted to the care of the cattle, threshing, and 
other labours of the farm, is employed in making baskets, straw 
mats, in selecting seeds, and in breaking up stones for repairing 
the roads. As an additional occupation, as well as a useful 
one, all the pupils are taught to sew, so far as to mend their 
own clothes; but to avoid taking them from their work, this 
task is usually given to the pupils of the girls’ school, under the 
direction. of the housekeeper. 

In addition to this, every pupil has some part of the household 
economy entrusted to him. One person, for example, is assigned 
to keep each of the rooms clean; another to take charge of the 
tools; another the slates, &c., in order to give the habit of 
responsibility and regularity, as well as to accustom them to 
their occupations. ‘Their tasks are assigned and superintended 
by three persons, called the household council, and are changed 
every three months, in order to accustom all to each branch of 
duty. Even the children have some little task assigned them, 
that they may imbibe the same spirit and the same habits. 

They are also furnished with the opportunities and induce- 
ments to voluntary labour on their own account. Each of the 
younger boys has a little garden-spot for vegetables, and another 
for flowers, which he cultivates himself in his leisure hours. 
He is allowed no manure but that which he collects from the 
roads, or from the dry leaves of autumn. He disposes of the 
productions as he pleases. If he sells them to the establish- 
ment, they are credited to him, and at the end of the year, the 
money is paid to him. He may either employ it, or place it at 
interest in the establishment, even if only a franc. A fruit tree 
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is also assigned to every two of three boys, who take care of it, 
and dispose of its fruits in the same manner. The elder pupils 
assist the younger in these occupations. 

Such is a brief outline of the general arrangements of the 


Agricultural School. 





Art. I].—Inrant Epvcation. No. Il. 


SHovtp any parent who has read the article inserted in a re- 
cent number, on the subject of Infant Education, again take 
up this work, we would venture to address to him a few remarks. 

You have seen the views expressed on the ‘training’ of 
children, which is required by the scriptural injunction, and the 
age at which it should begin, fn order to secure the accomplish- 
ment of the promise annexed. You have been convinced, we 
trust, that you must educate your child, whether you choose it 
or not; that every action, and word, and look, and tone of. 
voice, have their influence upon it; that the manner in which 
you take care of its body and supply its daily wants, has no 
small effect ; and that the circumstances in which you live, will 
have a serious, an almost uncontrollable power in forming its 
character, and deciding its future destiny. You are ready to 
say, ‘Who is sufficient for these things? Who can discharge 
such a responsibility? Who can guard against such dangers? 
Your feeling is natural. But do not, therefore, sit down in de- 
spair. It isa Poste you have voluntarily assumed. It 

one you cannot escape. It is a task imposed on you by Divine 


ts 
Providence, and _ may look with confidence to him for guid- 


ance and aid. not neglect your duty entirely, because you 
are in danger of not performing it perfectly. On the contrary, 
if your danger be so Frost let your efforts be proportionally 
vigorous to avoid it. them be directed to everything which 
has been referred to as having an influence on the infantile 
character. 

The first effort is to be made upon yourself. It is ‘ out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh ;’ and if all that 
you say and do has an effect, it is necessary to cleanse the 
fountain in order to purify the streams. As the first step to- 
wards the proper education of your children,—be yourself what 
you wish them to be. 
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Watch over your own health, that you may impart to them a 
vigorous constitution, and that you may not injure their charac- 
ter, by the gloom and irritability arising from disease. Avoid 
every habit, deny yourself every gratification, which is preju- 
dicial to it, lest they should injure themselves in following your 
example. Above all, ‘touch not, taste not, handle not,’ any of 
those poisons which will introduce them to the high road of. in- 
temperance. Can it be necessary, at this day, to add, Do not 
give them to your children. More than one parent has trained 
his child to be a drunkard, by commencing with comforting 
cordials and elixirs, or habituating him to the soothing effects of 
opiates, to escape from his restlessness or ill temper. 

Watch over your own heart. See that the spirit of the Gos- 
pel reign there. See that it be so predominant that it shall be 
evident, even to your children, that you are governed by it. 
When you feel disposed to irritation, repeat the whole alphabet 
as Cesar did, rather than suffer a word, or look, or tone to es- 
cape you, which shall bear the features of the demoniac spirit 
of anger; and when you are overtaken in this besetting sin of 
an educator (as you probably often will be), in addition to other 
means of resistance, be persuaded to try an experiment, which 
has more than once been successful; confess it to your child, 
and express, your sorrow. Nothing will be a more powerful 
check upon yourself, or a more impressive warning to him not 
to imitate you. Be equally cautious in the temper you exhibit 
towards others, and the spirit you show in your remarks con- 
cerning them. Be doubly so in your own conduct. Let your 
child learn from your example ‘to be hospitable, courteous ;? 
‘to seek not her own things but the things of others ;’ ‘ to suffer 
long and be kind ;’ ‘to bear all things, to hope all things, to 
endure all things.’ 

Regulate your personal habits, and your house, as a positive 
duty, ina manner which shall teach him that cleanliness and 
order which are essential to his health and happiness and suc- 
cess in life. Let everything, so far as possible, be calculated 
to habituate him to simplicity, to frugality, to humility, to de- 
pendence on himself, in place of an indolent spirit of relying on 
others. Accustom him to constant activity in some innocent or 
useful mode. It is in the moments of idleness and listlessness 
that evil thoughts intrude, corrupt feelings strengthen, and cor- 
rupt habits are formed and fixed. In this view, furnish him 
such employments as will attract him, as will serve to give 
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strength to his body and cheerfulness to his feelings, and not 
ary those whose value and interest a mature mind only can 
eel. 

Watch constantly over all that surrounds him in his tender 
years. You cannot indeed take him out of the world, or remove 
him entirely from its temptations; but do not on that account 
suffer any word to be spoken, or any evil action to be done in 
his presence, which you can prevent. 

e have spoken thus far of the training which precedes the 
period of direct instruction. But this will arrive probably 
sooner than you are aware. We need not tell you to teach him 
names. He would learn them in spite of efforts to the con- 
trary. In teaching them, however, do not imitate a child’s in- 
correct pronunciation, which arises more from the want of habit 
than of ear; it must retard the period when he will speak cor- 
rectly. But before he can distinguish or pronounce names, lose 
no opportunity to teach him things, or rather let him learn them. 
Give him various objects to feel and examine, and aid him in 
discovering all about them. Do not interrupt his observations 
when he seems intensely occupied by a single object, by of- 
ficious attempts to amuse him. Give him nothing valuable 
which he can destroy; but do not be too anxious about the de- 
struction of those of little value; and above all do not punish 
him for the experiments he makes to ascertain their qualities ; 
or for any abuse of them, arising from his ignorance. How can 
he know that paper can be torn, or glass broken, or what it will 
bear until he has tried it? And if he destroy a plaything, was it 
not bought for his benefit? And are you sure that the knowledge 
he gains by this analysis of its parts is not more valuable than 
the amusement he would derive from it otherwise ? 

The suljects of instruction will be as various as the objects 
around them, and as irregular as the events of the day. And 
it matters little what part of general knowledge occupies the 
child in his first years. But there is one branch of instruction 
which ought to be begun at the earliest period possible; we 
mean religious instruction. We have spoken of the practical 
exhibition of religion in the life. But the first dawnings of reason 
must be watched to communicate direct instruction —to seize 
every favourable occasion for it to associate with every object 
and event. The command of God is, ‘Thou shalt teach these 
things diligently unto thy children and shalt talk of them, when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
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when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.’ On this point 
the Mahometan, the Hindoo, and the Christian, are theoretically 
in accord, though we fear the Non-Christian world are practi- 
cally in advance of us, in their early and constant attention to 
their sacred books. We are glad to avail ourselves here of the 
remarks of several writers, differing materially in sentiment, as 
more forcible than any we can offer. 

Dr Priestley, whose views on many points are widely differ- 
ent from our own, observes on this subject : 

‘The first thing a Christian should inculcate upon his child, 
as soon as he is capable of receiving such impressions, is the 
knowledge of his Maker, and a steady principle of obedience 
to him; the idea of his living under the inspection and govern- 
ment of an invisible Being, who will raise him from the dead to 
an immortal life, and who will reward or punish him according 
to his character and actions here.’ 

‘On these plain principles, I hesitate not to assert, as a Chris- 
tian, that religion is the first rational object of education.’ 

‘By teaching religion to children, perhaps it may be said, 
we take an unfair advantage of the imbecility of their rational 
faculties, and inculcate truth by such a kind of mechanical pre- 
judice as would enforce the belief of anything. But is not the 
whole of our treatment of children necessarily of a piece with 
this ; and do we not prejudice them in favour of our own opin- 
ions and practices, before they can be acquainted with the pro- 
per grounds on which their belief ought to rest? Why then 
should we avail ourselves of the authority (influence ?) of a 
parent in other things, and make an exception with respect to 
religion only ? 

‘I will add as an ‘argument that must more especially en- 
force the religious instruction of children, that, in fact, a man 
has no choice, but whether his child shall imbibe the principles 
of true or false religion, i. e. what he himself shall deem to be 
so; as it will be absolutely impossible to keep the minds of his 
children free from all impressions of this kind, unless they con- 
verse with nobody but himself and a few select friends, who 
may be apprized of his scheme, and concur with him in it.’ 

On this subject Mrs Moore asks, Shall not religious principles 
and duties ‘be impressed, be inculcated, be enforced, as early, 
as constantly, as fundamentally, with the same earnest push- 
ing on to continual progress, with the same comstant refer- 
ence to first principles, as are used in those arts which merely 
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adorn human life? Shall we not seize the happy period when 
the memory is strong, the mind and all its powers vigorous and 
active, the imagination busy and all alive, the heart flexible, the 
temper ductile, the conscience tender, curiosity awake, fear 
ge hope eager, love ardent; shall we not seize this period 
or inculcating that knowledge and impressing those principles 
which are to form the character and fix the destination for eter- 


” 
Madame Genlis observes very justly : ‘ Conscience is a guide 
little to be depended on, unless accompanied by religion. Give 
your scholar religious sentiments; persuade him that every 
moment of his life the Divine Being sees and hears him; and 
impress his mind with this sublime and important principle.’ 

Devotional feelings,’ says Mrs Barbauld, ‘should be im- 
pressed as early as possible on the infant mind. Being fully 
convinced that they cannot be impressed too soon, and that a 
child, to feel the full force of the idea of God, ought never to 
remember the time when he had no such idea, I would en- 
deavour to impress them by connecting religion with a variety 
of sensible objects; with all that he sees, all that he hears, all 
that effects his young mind with wonder or delight; and thus 
by deep, strong, and permanent associations to lay the best 
foundation for practical devotion in future life.’ On the last 
point, Dr Priestley remarks: ‘Persons whose education has 
been much neglected, and who begin to hear of religion and 
apply themselves to .it late in life, can never have the devotional 
feelings of those who have had a religious education ; nor can 
it be expected that they will be uniformly influenced by them. 
They may use the same language, but their feelings will, not- 
withstanding, be very different.’ 

We do not intend, in any of our remarks, to prescribe to pa- 
rents or instructers what theological system they shall teach ; 
but we would urge them, by all the motives presented, to in- 
culcate, at the earliest period, those great truths which may 
have the proper effect of religion in binding man to his Maker 
— in enstamping the divine image upon his soul, and in prepar- 
ing him thus for never ending enjoyment. We would urge them 
by another motive of a character entirely practical. There is 
no method of discipline so effectual as that which leads the 
child to refer all his duties and actions to an Omnipresent Being, 
who will call him to account for actions which his parents can- 
not see, and feelings which they cannot discover, and to live in 
the consciousness of his presence. 
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Arr. II.— Harniscu on Practicat or INTERMEDIATE 
ScHooLs. 

Die Deutsche Birgerschule.— Eine Anweisung wie fiir den gesammten 
Miitlestand zweckmdssige Schulen zu begriinden, in das rechte Ver- 
haltniss zu den bestehenden Schulanstalten zu selzen, und in ge- 
segneten Fortgange zu erhalten sind. Fir sdémmiliche Stlaats-und 
Gemeindebeamle, &c. 

German Citizen or Practical Schools. —.A treatise, the object of which 
is to show how appropriate schools ought to be established for the 
middle classes of society, what relation they ought to hold to the schools 
now in existence, and how they may be continued in a happy state of 
improvement. For civil and religious officers, and all actwe and re- 

Slective men, in city aad country, particularly the directors of schools. 
By Dr W. Harniscu. Halle. 1830, 


Dr Harnisch is a veteran in the cause of education. He has 
been devoted to it in various ways for twentyfour years with 
great success, and is now director of the seminary for teachers 
at Weissenfels in Prussia. 

In the above named work he takes up a subject which has 
long been near his heart, but hitherto not treated of in its full 
extent. ‘To understand what it is, it may be observed, that 
society in Germany is divided into three classes, peasants, citi- 
zens, and noblemen. ‘The first include those who cultivate the 
land, engage in handicraft work, or do both; the second, or 
middling class, includes citizens, military officers, those who 
own large estates, and some of the lower officers of govern- 
ment; the third, the higher officers of government, the nobility, 
&c. ‘ For these three classes,’ says Dr Harnisch, ‘ there must 
be three grades of education.’ The first is already supplied 
with popular, or elementary schools in abundance ; for the 
third, there are gymnasiums, high schools, and universities. 
For the second, provision has in some cases been made by the 
establishment of secondary high schools, uniting two courses ia 
the gymnasiums, &c. In general, however, proper provision 
has not been made for their wants ; they are obliged to be sat- 
isfied with a defective education, or go out of their own sphere 
to obtain better advantages at the high schools, gymnasiums, and 
universities. The author’s object, therefore, in this work, is 
to urge upon his countrymen, and especially his rulers, the im- 
portance of establishing Burger, citizen, or practical schools, 
which shall furnish this class of society with a thorough course 
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of education, without requiring them to attend to classical litera- 
ture and the highest branches of science. 

The object for which this work was written seems about to 
be attained. Petitions were presented to the king of Prussia 
for the establishment of such institutions as it proposes; and 
from a letter we have just received from Dr Harnisch, accom- 
panying this work, and enclosing copies of letters from the king 
of Prussia and his minister to the author, we learn that the king 
has not only approved of the object but undertaken to patron- 
ise it, resolved that a seminary shall be established at Berlin 
for the preparation of suitable teachers for schools of this kind, 
and appointed Dr Harnisch as its director. ‘The following note 
from the king to Dr Harnisch is no less honorable to the ruler 
than to the subject, as exhibiting his personal interest in the pro- 
gress of education. 

‘I have read the book respecting Schools which you sent to me 
on the third instant with much interest, and [ rejoice that it is in 
my power to say that in sending me this excellent work, you have 
shown me a very gratifying attention. 

‘IT remain your well wisher, 

Berlin, May the 20th, 1830. Freperic Wii.1AM.’ 

We hope to present extracts hereafter from this entertaining 
work. e believe the system which it advocates, and which 
is now adopted to a greater or less extent in most enlightened 
countries of Europe, as the method of settling the controversy 
so long maintained abroad, and recently opened in this country 
between the Humanists and the Realists, the Classical and the 
Practical Schools of Education.* In this way the claims of 
both are respected; the wants of all classes of society are 
supplied. e apprehend that we have much to learn, in re- 
gard to the division of labour. We cannot resist the convic- 
tion that this anxiety to be universal in our acquisitions and 
labours which is so common, must be abandoned, as it is to a 
great extent in Europe. We must come back to the simple 
truth. ‘All the members have not the same office.’ We must 
divide and parcel out the several spheres of activity in accord- 
ance with it, and adapt our methods of education and prepara- 
tion to each, if we mean to have efficient agents in every de- 
partment of literature and life, if we expect to produce men 
who shall not merely gain a subsistence or a reputation for 
themselves, but promote essentially and permanently the objects 
to which they are devoted. 


*See Annals of Education, No. I, Art. 1, and the proceedings of the 
New York Convention in the present number. 
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Arr. [V.—Leatstatrve Provision ror ScHoots. 


The Report of the Committee appointed at a public meeting of the friends 
of Education, held at the State House in Trenton, on the Vth of 
November, 1828, exhibiting a succinct account of the Common Schools 
in New Jersey. 

Report of the Committee on Education of the House of Representatives 
of Kentucky, on so much of the Governor’s Message as relates to 
Schools and Seminaries of Learning. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of the State 
of New York. 


Tuere is more unanimity of feeling on the importance of 
improving the state of Education, than as to the means by 
which it is to be accomplished. 'To us, it seems, a preliminary 
step is indispensable—to explore the ground thoroughly. 
Such is the course taken by every man who engages in a pri- 
vate enterprise, —by almost every benevolent association which 
aims at cultivating a particular field of usefulness, — and this can 
be accomplished only as they accomplish it, by employing an 
individual who shall devote himself to this subject. The desul- 
tory and imperfect reports of several hundred scattered individ- 
uals, can never give us a complete view of the defects of our 
schools, or their origin, or the best modes of remedying them. 
One man, familiar with the subject, should traverse the whole 
ground — discover its actual state, compare different schools, 
under different influences ; ascertain the origin of the apathy 
and neglect so prevalent, and the measures which would be at 
once effectual and acceptable. ‘The energies of a single well 
balanced mind should be employed in collecting and combining 
all these elements into one view, and in devising a system of 
remedies which shall be adequate. We regret that this step, 
recommended by many friends of education several years since, 
has not been taken ; and we earnestly wish a subscription might 
be set on foot in each state to accomplish this object. The tax 
would be too trifling to be felt. 

We shall only attempt at present to exhibit the various 
methods adopted to provide for the support of schools, leaving 
the subject of their organization for future consideration. 

The provisions which have been made for the support of 
schools may be reduced to three ; Ist, by means of funds; 2d, 
by taxatiow; 3d, by a combination of both. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island are examples of the first plan, 
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although the fund is small in the latter state, amounting only to 
10,000 dollars. 

We cannot better express our views of this plan, than in the 
language of Dr Wayland, President of Brown University, in a 
letter to & committee on common schools in New Jersey. 


‘It is generally supposed that legislative effort should be direct- 
ed to the accumulation and distribution of large funds to be appro- 
priated to this object. I am disposed to believe that this opinion 
‘js efroneous. Funds are valuable in this case asa condiment, not 
as an aliment. ‘They should never be so large as to render acon- 
siderable degree of personal effort on the part of the parent 
unnecessary. ‘I'he universal law of divine providence in the distri- 
bution of its favors is guid pro quo. The adoption of any other, 
except in the case of absolute helplessness, is, so far as I have 
observed, pernicious. Witness the effect of funds for the support 
of the ministry. A fund is only useful, in this sort of case, in 
so far as it induces men to help themselves. If they will help 
themselves without it, so much the better. As soon as they are 
aware of the value of education, and it has elevated them to a 
certain point of moral acquisition, they will not want it; nay, if it 
be continued after they have arrived at this point, I think it may 
be injurious in its effects.’ 


The correctness of these views has been fully exemplified 
in the state of Connecticut, which has a fund of 1,700,000 
dollars. One of her most able statesmen, Hon. R. M. Sherman, 
in a letter to the committee above named, observes : 


‘A public fund for the instruction of youth in common schools, 
is of no comparative worth, as a means of relieving want. A 
higher value would consist in its being made an instrument for 
exciting general exertion for the attainment of that important end. 
In proportion as it excites and fosters a salutary zeal, it is a public 
blessing. It may have, on any other principle of application, a 
contrary tendency and become worse than useless. It may be 
justly questioned whether the school fund has been of any use in 
Connecticut. “It has furnished a supply where there was no de- 
ficiency. Content with the ancient standard of school instruction, 
the people have permitted the expense of sustaining it to be taken 
off their hands, and have aimed at nothing higher. They expend- 
ed about an equal sum before the school fund existed.’ 


This statement was fully confirmed by the general opinion at ° 
the late state convention in Connecticut, and it is doubted by 
few, that while the fund might be made an eminent ‘blessing to 
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the state, its actual influence on the condition of schools is 
paralyzing.* 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Vermont, have from 
the first adopted the plan of taxation. In Vermont they have 
a small fund, but no aid has yet been afforded by it to schools. 
In these states, especially New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
where the system has been long tested, agreeably to the views 
of Dr Wayland, they have felt no need of a fund. 

Of the system in New Hampshire, Gov. Bell, says; * The 
effect of this system has been very salutary. Scarcely a single 
native citizen under forty years of age,’of either sex, can be 
found who has not been taught to read and write their native 
language. It has elevated the character of our population, in 
point of intelligence and correct moral habits.’ 

A distinguished gentleman in Vermont, who has long paid 
careful attention to the subject, thus writes: ‘ However defec- 
tive our laws on this subject may appear to those who are abroad, 
the beneficial effects that have resulted cannot be questioned. 
Very few men or women can be found in this state, natives of 
the state, who cannot read and write, and employ figures for 
common purposes.’ 

Of the common schools in Massachusetts, Gov. Lincoln, 
says: ‘The practical operation of the laws has been, to secure 
in every district and village of the Commonwealth, the means 
of regular instruction to children in the elementary branches of 


*The following anecdote just received from a careful observer of our 
schools, serves to illustrate our remarks. 


‘I visited a school of about thirty scholars the other day, which I learned 
was regarded by the members of the district as in a better condition than 
usual. ‘The teacher,” said they, “is very odd, but he is doing well.” The 
oddity to which they alluded may be easily explained. He found no reading 
books except three American Preceptors, about as many of the Introduction 
to the American Orator, a few Testaments. and a few Jack Halyards in the 
school. To supply this deficiency, he furnishes them with a new book oc- 
casionally, at his own expense. The scholars of the class take the book, 
and read each a sentence or two from it in succession. They are also fur- 
nished with newspapers, as a partial substitute for books. In addition to 
this, the teacher converses with them familiarly on the subjects ot their 
reading; and often questions them about what they have read. He has 
used unwearied exertion to induce the proprietors of the school to visit it 
frequently, but few have yet been induced to call. .To the Board of Visitors 
he has been still more urgent, but although his school has been in operation 
five or six weeks, they have not yet made their appearance. For his ser- 
vices in the school, the instructer receives eleven and a half dollars per 
month, and is obliged to pay his own board! Such is the encouragement, 
and such the compensation which faithful school-masters often receive.” 
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learning, and where there was wealth and population to justify 
the occasion, the establishment and support of schools of com- 
petent character to prepare youth for admission to college, or 
to enter upon the active business of life. Certain it is, that 
there has never been any want of interest manifested here, 
either in raising a sufficient amount of money, or in attending 
to its most useful application.’ 

New York has combined both plans, and the happy effects 
of this system, directed as it is by the able and laborious super- 
intendent of schools, are fully illustrated in the last report. 

In this it will be seen that their fund is only $1,661,081.24, 
a little less than the fund in Connecticut. ‘The first returns 
under the present school system were made in 1816. ‘There 
were reported in that year 2,631 schools, in which 140,106 
children were instructed. the inerease in the number of 
schools returned has been 5,661 in fourteen years, and the in- 
crease in the number of scholars instructed, has been 339,935, 
in the same period. The number of children returned in 1816, 
between five and fifteen, was 176,449; the increase since that 
time has been 291,808.’ The number of new school districts 
formed within that time is 6,117! 

Since the revision of their common school system, which 
was not in full operation till 1821, the average annual increase 
of children between five and fifteen has been about 16,500 ; 
and the average increase of the number of scholars instructed 
has been about 20,000 a year for the last ten years. ‘In 1830 
the number of children between five and sixteen years of age 
in the districts which made returns, was 468,257; while the 
number of children actually imstructed in those districts, was 
480,041.’ During the single year 1828, 311 new school dis- 

triets were formed ! 

It is estimated that the avails of the fund pay ‘only one tenth 
of the annual expenditures upon the common schools; another 
tenth is assessed upon the taxable inhabitants of the towns re- 
spectively ; and the two tenths thus made up constitute what is 
called the school monies. Something less than two tenths is 
raised by a tax upon the property in the districts, and the 
residue, nearly six tenths, or $600,000 (the whole expense 
being $1,000,000) is paid voluntarily by the parents and _ 
dians of the scholars.?- Such are the results of the New York 
common school system—where a fund pays only a small 
part of the whole expense, and the greater part is supplied by 
taxation. Besides, the system is, as yet, but in its infancy. 
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Schwartz, one of the most eminent writers on education in 
Germany, observes, in his History of Education, that the state 
of New York has the greatest number of children in its schools 
in proportion to the whole population, of any country he has 
found. 

Maine, it seems, has carried the plan still farther. From the 
letter of Dr Wayland, before referred to, we make the follow- 
ing extract. 

‘ The best legislative provision with which I am acquainted, is 
that of Maine. They have no fund whatever, but oblige every 
district to raise, for education, a sum proportioned to the number 
of its inhabitants or its property. Ifa town or district neglects to 
do this, it is liable to a fine.’ 

From a letter of the Hon. A. K. Parris, late Governor of 
Maine, we gain the following additional facts. ‘The sum re- 
quired by law to be raised in each town, is equal to forty cents 
for each inhabitant the town contains. ‘The penalty for neglect 
is a fine of not less than twice, nor more than four times the 
amount of the failure or deficiency. There is not an individual 
in any town within the limits of the state, who may not give his 
children a good English education.’ ‘In this mode, the school 
fund is annually collected from the pockets of the citizens ; 
and is paid with more cheerfulness than any other tax to which 
they are liable.’ ‘The effect of this system, is an intelligent 
and enlightened population, not confined merely to the large 
towns, or their vicinity, but spread throughout the state.’ 


Art. V.— Seminaries ror TEACHERS. 


[The point is so universally conceded, that, in order to suc- 
ceed in any employment, it is of the highest importance to 
obtain the instructions and profit by the experience of those 
who are familiar with it, and, if possible, to be trained under 
their direction, to its practical duties, that it seems a matter of 
surprise that the occupation of a teacher should so long have 
been made an exception to the rule ; that it should be supposed 
that the art of cultivating the infant mind, and forming the 
youthful character, may be learned intuitively. That it is not 
to be thus learned, a single glance at the families and schools 
around us will prove. 
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In those countries of the continent of Europe where educa- 
tion has taken its rank as a science, it is now almost as singular 
to question the importance of a preparatory seminary for teach- 
ers, as of a medical school for physicians. The first step 
which is taken to improve the schools of a country, is the 
establishment of such an institution. Each of the smaller 
states, and in the largest states, each considerable district, has 
its seminary for the instructers of common schools; and no 
one is considered qualified for this office, who has not availed 
himself of their advantages. The result has been to place 
common education on a new footing, to diffuse improvements 
with rapidity, to render the employment of a teacher more re- 
spectable, and to ensure a succession of permanent instructers 
of continually increasing ability. 

We have been so accustomed for several years to think of 
this as a settled point, that we have found with some surprise 
that it was still considered questionable. We have therefore 
solicited Mr. Gallaudet to furnish us with a brief abstract of 
some remarks published five years since} which arose from his 
own reflections without any knowledge of foreign institutions of 
this kind, and in which we think the question is placed on its 
proper footing. We would merely state, as a single fact, on 
the subject, that the Canton of Argovie, in Switzerland, which 
contains only 150,000 inhabitants, (a less number than New 
York or Philadelphia,) appropriates about $2,000 annually to 
the support of a seminary for teachers. It contains about thirty 
pupils, who are required to remain two years, and are supported 
in part by the state, and in part by their respective towns, or 
their own private resources. Why cannot every district of an 
equal number of inhabitants in this prosperous and favored 
land, do as much for the welfare of their children, and the 
happiness, we may say the salvation, of our country? Ep.] 


REMARKS ON SEMINARIES FOR TEACHERS, 
By T. H. Garvtaupert. 


No important result can be attained with regard to the accom- 
plishment of any object which affects the temporal or eternal well- 
being of our species, without enlisting an entire devotedness to it of 
intelligence, zeal, fidelity, industry, integrity, and practical exertion. 
What is it, that has furnished us with able divines, lawyers, and 
physicians? The undivided ‘consecration of the talents and efforts 
of intelligent amd upright individuals to these professions. How 
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have these talents been matured, and these efforts been trained, to 
their beneficial results "ggBy a diligent course of preparation, 
and a long discipline in the school of experience. We have our 
theological, law, and medical institutions, in which our young men 
are fitted for the pursuit of these respective professions, by deriving 
benefit from the various sources of information which libraries, lee- 
tures, and experiments afford. Unaided by such auxiliaries, genius, 
however brilliant; invention, however prolific; observation, how- 
ever acute; ingenuity, however ready ; and perseverance, however 
indefatigable, have to grope their way, through a long and tiresome 
process, to the attainment of results which a little acquaintance 
with the labours of others in the same track of effort, would render 
a thousand times more easy, rapid, and delightful. Experience is 
the storehouse of knowledge. Now why should not this experience 
be resorted to as an auxiliary in the education of youth? Why 
not make this department of human exertion, a profession, as well 
as those of divinity, law, and medicine? Why not have an Jnsti- 
tution for the training up of Instructers for their sphere of labour, 
as well as institutions to prepare young men for the duties of the 
divine, the lawyer, or the physician ? 

Can a subject of more interest present itself to the considera- 
tion of the public? Does not the future improvement of our 
species, to which the philanthropist and the Christian look forward 
with such delightful anticipation, depend on the plans which are 
adopted for the developement and cultivation of the intellectual 
and moral powers of man? Must not these plans begin with 
infancy and childhood? Do not the attainments of the pupil 
depend upon the talents, the fidelity, and the integrity of those by 
whom he is taught? How will he learn to think, to speak, to read, 
and to write with accuracy, unless his intructers are able to teach 
him? Shall their ability depend upon their individual experience 
and attainments? Are you satisfied with a divine, a lawyer, or a 
physician, who has qualified himself, or pretended to do so, for his 
profession, by solitary, unaided, unadvised, untaught, inexperienced 
efforts? You do not do this. Why not, then, require in the 
instructers of youth, to whom you commit the training up of your 
offspring, an adequate preparation for their most important and 
responsible employment ? 

But this preparatory discipline is considered indispensable not 
merely for the learned professions, but for the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life. A term of years is required to fulfil the duties of an 
apprenticeship to any of the mechanical trades. An artisan does 
not venture to solicit the patronage of the public, till he has under- 
gone this apprenticeship. This training under the instruction of 
experienced masters, is deemed of still more importance in what 
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“are termed the liberal arts, such as painting, sculpture, and en- 
graving. To foster them, academies are formed; models are 
collected ; lectures are delivered ; and the young novitiate is willing 
to devote years of patient and assiduous labour, to fit himself for 
success in his profession. We hear, too, of what is termed a 
regularly-bred merchant; and the drilling of the counter and the 
compting-house is considered indispensable to prepare one for all 
the complicated transactions of trade and commerce. And if men 
are to be trained to arms, academies are established, at which 
experience, ingenuity, and science are put in requisition, to qualify 
the young and inexperienced for military exploits. In fact there 
is scarce any pursuit connected with the business of life, but what 
men have endeavoured to render successful, by a process predicated 
on well known principles of human nature ;— by making it, in the 
first place, a distinct profession or calling; then, by yielding to 
those who have long been engaged in it, the deference which their 
experience justly demands; and finally, by compelling those who 
would wish to adopt it, to devote themselves to it, and to pass 
through all the preparatory steps which are necessary for the con- 
summation of their acquaintance both with its theory and prac- 
tice. In this way only we hope to form good mechanics, painters, 
Sr sculptors, farmers, merchants, physicians, and lawyers. 

haps some of my illustrations may be considered of too 

humble a kind. But my subject is a very practical one, and I 

intend to treat it in a practical way. Permit me, then, to inquire 

of my readers, when they wish to get a shoe made, to whom they 
apply? Do they not take considerable pains to find a first-rate 
workman ; one who has learned his trade well, and who can exe- 
cute his work in the best manner? And when our wives and 
daughters want a new bonnet, or a new dress, will they not make 

a great many inquiries, and take not a few steps, and consume no 

small portion of very valuable time, to ascertain the important fact, 

who is the most skilful and tasteful milliner and seamstress within 
their reach; and are they not willing to undergo many inconve- 
niences, and to wait till their patience is almost exhausted, and 
their wants very clamorous, in order to obtain the precious satis- 
faction of having the work done by hands whose skill and inge- 
nuity have been long tested, and on whose experience and judg- 
ment in adjusting colors, and qualities, and proportions, and sym- 
metry, and shape, they can safely rely ? 

Is - shoe, or a bonnet, to be put in competition with an immortal 

In your very articles of dress, to clothe a frail, perishable body, 
that is soon to become the prey of corruption, will you be so scru- 
pulous in the choice of those whom you employ to make them: 
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and yet feel no solicitude in requiring of those to whom is entrusted 
the formation of the habits, and thoughts and feelings of a soul 
that is to live for ever, a preparation for their most responsible 
task ; an apprenticeship to their important calling ; a devotedness 
to a pursuit which involves all that can affect the tenderest sympa- 
thies of a kind parent, — the most ardent hopes of a true patriot, — 
the most expanded views of a sincere philanthropist, — the most 
benevolent wishes of a devout Christian ? 

I am told that the Patent-office at Washington is thronged with 
models of machines, intended to facilitate the various processes of 
mechanical labour; and I read, in our public prints, of the deep 
interest which is felt in any of those happy discoveries that are 
made to provide for the wants, and comforts, and luxuries of man, 
at an easier and a cheaper rate; and I hear those eulogized as 
the benefactors of our race, whose genius invents, and whose 
patient application carries into effect any project for winnowing 
some sheaves of wheat a little quicker, or spinning some threads 
of cotton a little sooner, or propelling a boat a little faster, than 
has heretofore been done ; and all this while, how comparatively 
few improvements are made, in the process of educating the-youth- 
ful mind; and in training it for usefulness in this life, and for 
happiness in the life to come ! 

Is human ingenuity and skill to be on the alert in almost every 
other field of enterprise but this? How can we reconcile our 
apathy on this subject with the duties which we owe to our chil- 
dren, to our country, and to our God ? 

Let the same provision, then, be made for giving success to this 
department of effort that so liberally made for all others. Let an 
institution be established in every state, for the express purpose of 
training up young men for the profession of instructers of youth 
in the common branches of an English education. Let it be so 
well endowed, by the liberality of the public, or of individua’s, as 
to have two or three professors, men of talents and habits adapted 
to the pursuit, who should devote their lives to the object of the 
‘ Theory and Practice of the Education of Youth, and who should . 
prepare and deliver, and print, a course of lectures.on this subject. 

Let the institution be furnished with a brary, which shall con- 
tain all the works, theoretical and practical, in all languages, that 
can be obtained on the subject of education, and also with all the 
apparatus that modern ingenuity has devised for this purpose ; such 
as maps, charts, globes, orreries, &c. 

Let there be connected with the institution a school, smaller 
or larger, as circumstances might dictate, in which the theories of 
the professors might be reduced to practice, and from which daily 
experience would derive a thousand useful instructions. 
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To such an Institution Jet young men resort who are ready to 
devote themselves to the business of instructers of youth. Let 
them attend a regular course of lectures on the subject of educa- 
tion; read the best works; take their turns in the instruction of 
the experimental school, and after thus becoming qualified for their 
office, leave the Institution with a suitable certificate or diploma, 
recommending them to the confidence of the public. 

I have scarcely room to allude to the advantages which would 
result from such a plan. It would direct the attention, and con- 
centrate the efforts, and inspire the zeal, of many worthy and 
intelligent minds to one important object. They would excite 
each other in this new career of doing good. Every year would 
oe a valuable accession to the mass of experience that would 

constantly accumulating at such a store-house of knowledge. 
The business of instructing youth would be reduced to a system, 
which would embrace the best and the readiest mode of conduct- 
ing it. ‘This system would be gradually diffused throughout the 
community. Our instructers would rank, as they ought to do, 
among the most respectable professions. We should know to 
whom we entrusted the care and education of our offspring. 
These instructers, corresponding, as they naturally would, with 
the Institution which they had left, and visiting it, at its annual, 
and my imagination already portrays, delightful festivals, would 
impart to it, and to each other, the discoveries and improvements 
which they might individually make, in their separate spheres of 


a 

n addition to all this, what great advantages such an institution 
would afford, by the combined talents of its professors, its library, 
its experimental school, and perhaps by the endowment of two or 
three fellowships for this very object, for the formation of the best 
books to be employed in the early stages of education ; a desidera- 
tum, which none but some intelligent mothers, and a few others 
who have devoted themselves to so humble, yet important an ob- 
ject, can duly appreciate. 

Such an Institution, too, would soon become the centre of infor- 
mation on all topics connected with the education of youth; and 
thus, the combined results of those individuals in domestic life, 
whose attention has been directed to the subject, would be brought 
to a point, examined, weighed, matured, digested, systematized, 
promulgated, and carried into effect. 

Such an Institution would also tend to elevate the tone of pub- 
lic sentiment, and to quicken the zeal of public effort with regard 
to the correct intellectual and moral education of the rising gene 
ration. 

To accomplish any great object, the co-operation of numbers is 
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necessary. This is emphatically true in our republican commu- 
nity. Individual influence, or wealth, is inadequate to the task. 
Monarchs, or nobles, may singly devise, and carry into effect, 
Herculean enterprises. But we have no royal institutions; ours 
must be of more gradual growth, and perhaps, too, may aspire to 
more general and impartial beneficence, and attain to more set- 
tled and immovable stability. Now to concentrate the attention, 
and interest, and exertions of the public on any important object, 
it must assume a definite and palpable form. It must have ‘a 
local habitation and name.’ For instance, you may, by state- 
ment of facts, and by eloquent appeals to the sympathies of oth- 
ers, excite a good deal of feeling with regard to the deaf and dumb, 
or to the insane. But so long as you fail to direct this good will 
in some particular channel of practical effort, you only play round 
the hearts of those whom you wish to enlist in the cause. They 
will think, and feel, and talk, and hope that something will be 
done; but that is all. But erect your Asylum for the deaf and 
dumb, and your Retreat for the insane. Bring these objects of 
your pity together. Let the public see them. Commence your 
plans of relief. Show that something can be done, and how and 
where it can be done, and you bring into action that sympathy 
and benevolence which would otherwise have been wasted in mere 
wishes, and hopes, and expectations. Just so with regard to im- 
provements in education. Establish an Institution, such as I have 
ventured to recommend, in every state. The public attention 
will be directed to it. Its Professors will have their friends and 
correspondents in various parts of the country, to whom they will, 
from time to time, communicate the results of their speculations 
and efforts, and to whom they will impart a portion of the enthu- 
siasm which they themselves feel. Such an Institution, too, would 
soon become an object of laudable curiosity. ‘Thousands would 
visit it. Its experimental school, if properly conducted, would form 
a most delightful and interesting spectacle. Its library and vari- 
ous apparatus would be, I may say, a novelty in this department 
of the philosophy of the human mind. It would probably, also, 
have its public examinations, which would draw together an assem- 
bly of intelligent and literary individuals. Its students, as they 
dispersed through the community, would carry with them the spirit 
of the Institution, and thus, by these various processes of com- 
munication, the whole mass of public sentiment, and feeling, and 
effort, would be imbued with it. 

Another advantage resulting from such an Institution would be, 
that it would lead to the investigation and establishment of those 
principles of discipline and government most likely to promote the 
progress of children and youth in the acquisition of intellectual 
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and moral excellence. How sadly vague and unsettled are most 
' of the plans in this important part of education, now in operation 
in our common schools. What is the regular and well-defined 
system of praise and blame; of rewards and punishments; of 
exciting competition or appealing to better feelings; in short, of 
cultivating the moral and religious temper of the pupil, while his 
intellectual improvement is going on, which now pervades our 
schools? Even the gardener, whom you employ to deck your 
flower beds, and cultivate your vegetables, and rear your fruit 
trees, you expect to proceed upon some matured and well under- 
stood plan of operation. On this subject I can hardly restrain 
my emotions. I am almost ready to exclaim,—shame on those 
fathers and mothers, who inquire not at all, who almost seem to 
care not at all, with regard to the moral discipline that is pursued 
by instructers in cultivating the temper and disposition of their 
children. On this subject, everything depends on the character 
and habits of the instructer; on the plans he lays down for him- 
self; on the modes by which he carries these plans into effect. 
Here, as in everything else, system is of the highest importance. 
Nothing should be left to whim and caprice. What is to be this 
system? Who shall devise it? Prudence, sagacity, affection, 
firmness, and above all, experience, should combine their skill and 
effort to produce it. At such an Institution as 1 have proposed, 
these requisites would be most likely to be found. Then might 
we hope to see the heart improved, while the mind expanded ; and 
knowledge, human and divine, putting forth its fruits, not by tlie 
mere dint of arbitrary authority, but by the gentler persuasion of 
motives addressed to those moral principles of our nature, the cul- 
tivation of which reason and religion alike inculcate. 
[To be continued.] 





Art. VI.— From a Teacner’s Notre Book. 
GovERNMENT. 


Mvcu advantage will sometimes result from appealing to the 
pupils themselves in various matters of the police, if I may so 
term it, of the school, and showing them that what is done re- 
sults from a desire to promote their own comfort and convenience. 

‘You leave the doors open a great deal, boys,’ says one 
teacher. ‘ You must put a stop to this practice. J cannot suf- 
fer it any longer.’ 
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Perhaps a threat is added ; the boys look with an expression 
of half sullenness, half defiance at the master, and resolve to 
forget to shut the doors as often as they can. He who first is 
guilty of the neglect and receives for it a reprimand or a pun- 
ishment, is regarded as suffering for noble resistance to tyranny. 

Another teacher manages in a different way. 

‘How many of you have suffered any inconvenience from 
cold today,’ inquires he with a pleasant look. A great many 
hands are raised in reply. 

‘I have thought,’ continues he, ‘ that the cold is increased 
by having the doors left open. It is some trouble to take care 
always to shut them, but I suppose you are willing to take this 
trouble for the sake of keeping yourselves warm. How many 
are willing to try to shut the doors, on condition that all the rest 
will ?” 

The hands are generally raised. 

‘ Nearly all. But is it not probable that you will forget. 
What shall I do if any forget?’ 

A pause. 

‘ How many are willing to be sent back if they forget ” 

Many hands are up, and the teacher promises to do the best 
he can to help them keep themselves warm, by noticing who 
leaves the doors open, and sending them back. The boys will, 
if the business is kindly and gently managed in some such way 
as above described, even appoint a committee to notice and re- 
port the names of those who neglect to shut the doors, This 
last measure may perhaps be carried into effect in some such 
way as the following. 

*[ am not certain that I can notice carefully enough to ac- 
complish your object. You know that Iam very busy, and 
sometimes so occupied that I do not observe that the door is 
open until some of the scholars have become quite cold from it. 
Whenever men undertake to remedy any evil, they always like 
to adopt efficient measures if they try any. Will you do any- 
thing more effectual than to ask me to notice and speak to any 
person who leaves open the door.’ 

A pause. 

*I do not know what you can do unless you appoint a com- 
mittee to notice, who can do it more effectually than I. But I 
do not know that the boys would be willing to have a committee 
notice them and report their names to me. Perhaps, however, 
most of them would, as this is a matter of common interest. 
How many would be willing ” 
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In every school where the master habitually treats the scholars 
with the kindness and frankness which they deserve, nearly 
every hand will be raised. 

‘ Nearly all are willing. ‘Then I have no objection to your 
appointing a committee. How many shall there be ? 

Boys. ‘Three.’ ‘Five.’ ‘ Two.’ 

‘Several numbers are mentioned. How many are in favour 
of five? Ofthree? Of two? The majority are in favour of 
three ?” 

With the same spirit and in substantially the same manner 
the other arrangements may be made. In all such references 
of minor business to the boys themselves, however, great care 
should be taken to prevent their supposing that they hold the 
reins of government. No principles but those of implicit sub- 
mission will answer at all in a school or a family. The teacher 
must be an absolute monarch. He may, however, like other ab- 
solute monarchs, delegate power. 

Take another instance of the manner in which the pupils of 
a school may be led to take an interest in carrying its arrange- 
ments into effect. 

‘ I observed today that several of the boys did not come in 
immediately after the recess. It was five minutes after the bell 
rang before all were in. Now I think I should do wrong to take 
more than fifteen minutes recess, though I should like more my- 
self, and therefore if it takes you five minutes to come in, I 
ought to ring the bell at the end of ten. How many are in 
favour of having the bell rung after ten minutes, so as to allow 
you five minutes to come in.’ 

No votes. 

‘ Perhaps then you think that it is not necessary to have so 
much as ten minutes. I do not know but that you would like 
to try today, and see how much time is necessary. And cer- 
tainly if you find that it will not take more than one minute, I 
shall be glad to let you have the whole time. How many are 
in favour of being allowed today to try.’ 

The hands will in such a case generally be raised. 

‘1 am willing that you should try today, and will regulate the 
ringing of the bell hereafter according to your own decision.’ 

"Phe boys will, after such remarks, nearly all be punctual, and 
will look with uneasiness and impatience upon the loiterers who 
come in late. The master says, on the next day— 

‘I noticed, yesterday, that nearly all were in their seats in a 
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very short time after the bell rang; but a few were quite tardy. 
Would it be right for me to ring the bell earlier, and thus shorten 
the recesses of the whole school, on account of these few loi- 
terers ?” 

Boys. ‘ No Sir.’ 

‘Would it be right for me to allow these few to be tardy 
and come in when they pleased ?” 

Boys. ‘No Sir.’ 

é What shall I do?’ 


A pause. 

‘I will wait until tomorrow ; perhaps all will be punctual. 1 
think every generous boy will be, especially when he reflects 
that by prolonging his play a little for one day, he is doing all 
in his power to shorten permanently the pleasures of his com- 
panions.’ 

Such a course will, if carried into all the plans and man- 
agement of a school, soon produce a strong public sentiment 
in favour of what is right. ERopore. 





Arr. VII.— Practicau Lessons. 
Lesson II.— Grammar. 


Av the hour appointed, the scholars were assembled, and 
prepared to resume their studies. I entered the room with the 
limb of a tree in my hand, which I had procured in my jour- 
ney. The scholars seated themselves, and I asked them to 
take their slates again. ‘Observe now what I do, and write 
down some word which will express the action.’ I accordingly 
broke a portion of the limb in two.” They wrote broke, break, 
or breaks, all of which terms express the action. One or two 
of them prefixed a nominative case to the verb, but none 
omitted the verb itself. ‘If you have all written your word, , 
observe me again.’ 

Taking my penknife from my pocket, I cut the stick, and 
they at my request wrote the verb, or word expressing the ac- 
tion. Nothing, however, was said about verbs until some time 
after this. A very great number of actions were performed on 
the stick, and in connexion with it, to which the scholars gave 
names on their slates. Other actions were also performed, 
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such as smiling, frowning, whistling, singing, walking, sitting, &c. 
The pupils promptly assigned names to all of these actions, 
which, though not precisely the same in every instance, failed 
not to express the idea. 

When this exercise had continued, perhaps, an hour, I in- 
formed them that all the words they had written this evening, 
at my request, were verbs. This, said I, is the meaning of the 
word verb; it is the name of an action. ‘Then referring them 
to some short and easy sentences in the Spelling Book, as be- 
fore, I asked them to mark the verbs, which they did most suc- 
cessfully. 

The studies of this and the preceding evening were now 
reviewed, and the scholars were found to understand the defi- 
nition of the noun and verb thoroughly. ‘They were shown that 
simple sentences could be formed from nouns and verbs with- 
out any other words, and were furnished with a number of sen- 
tences of this sort for exercise. When the noun and verb 
seemed to be perfectly understood, we discontinued our studies 
for that evening. 


Lesson III. 


The scholars were first thoroughly examined in relation to 
the nature of the noun and verb, that they might not take a 
single new step until they perfectly understood the one which 
preceded it. 

My next object was to exhibit the pronoun. For this pur- 
pose I selected a fable, with which they were well acquainted, 
and which abounded in pronouns, especially the pronoun he ; 
and repeating it slowly, ee them to write it on their slates, 
exactly as I repeated it. For pronouns I had substituted nouns 
in every instance, and so frequently did the nouns occur, as to 
make a complete jargon of the composition, as I dictated it to 
them. They were now required to substitute something in the 
place of such a number of nouns, as would save repeating 
them so often. Several exercises of this kind were tried, and 
they were at length told that the words which they could thus 
substitute for nouns, were pronouns. Pro, said I, is the Latin 
word, standing in the place of for, in English. Pro noun, 
therefore, signifies for a noun. e€ personal pronouns alone 
were explained at this time. ‘They were now required to parse 
sentences containing nouns, pronouns, and verbs ; that is, to 


parse them etymologically. 
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Lesson IV. 


Such was the eagerness of my scholars to advance with the 
experiment, that about this time we had one meeting in the 
morning at sunrise, and this too, although some of them were 
females, and had nearly a mile to walk, and the weather was 
extremely cold. 

Taking from my pocket a parcel of keys, and holding up 
one of them to view, I said, ‘ Write the name of the thing which 
I hold in my hand upon your slates, if you please.’ Key was 
immediately written by all. The whole parcel of keys was 
then exhibited. ‘ You may write the name of all these.” Some 
were a little confused, but they generally wrote without much 
hesitation, the word keys. ‘This latter word, or plural, was 
written opposite, and to the right of the former. A book was 
held up. ‘Under the word key you may write the name of 
this.’ Several books were now held up together, and at my 
request the word books was written under the word keys. 
Several examples of this sort were given. ‘Wherein do the 
words in your right hand column, differ from those in the col- 
umn at the left.’ 

‘In having an s at the end.’ 

‘ But what is the difference in their meaning? Do they 
mean precisely the same thing? Does knife, for example, 
mean the same as knives?’ ‘Oh, no, sir; Anife means but 
one ; but Anives mean more than one.’ 

‘Right; and now tell me if you can whether key means 
more than one or not.’ ‘Only one.’ 

‘ Well, what part of speech is key?’ ‘ A noun.’ 

‘Why?’ ‘Because it is the name of a thing.’ 

‘Very true; and I am now about to inform you what was 
intended by the exercise upon the slate just now. Nouns 
are of two numbers, the singular and the plural. When a 
noun means only one thing, we say it is in the singular number ; 
when it means more than one thing, it is said to be in the plu- 
ral number. Now will you inform me whether the nouns in 
your right hand column are in the singular or plural number.’ 

‘In the plural, certainly, because they all mean more than 
one thing. ; 

“You may now turn to Lesson or Number—in the Spelling- 
Book, and tell me if you are able which is the first noun in 
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that lesson, and whether it is in the singular or plural number.’ 
This was readily and promptly done. ‘They were now exer- 
cised for some time in parsing the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, 
in short and easy sentences, and in determining the number of 
the nouns when they occurred. Nothing was said of any 
irregularity in the formation of plurals thus far, nor of any sub- 
division or variation of nouns, pronouns, and verbs; conse- 
uently the few ideas they acquired were clear, precise, and 
: ermal But it was now nine o’clock, A. M. Our lesson was 
interrupted by the arrival of the other pupils of the school. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


No Axioms in Geometry. An English writer has published an edition 
of Euclid’s Elements without axioms. He attempts to prove every- 
thing. The eighth Axiom is made a definition ; the very idea of equal- 
ity being, in his opinion, possible coincidence. The first becomes a 
theorem, to be proved from it; all the intermediate ones are corollaries 
of the first. the axiom relating to Parallel lines seems to have puz- 
zled him a little. He makes along demonstration from it. 


Miss Beecher’s Suggestions. The Revue SS tae ga for Octo- 
ber contains a flattering notice of Miss Beecher’s Suggestions on 
Education, and draws from it favorable inferences in regard to the 
state of the best schools in the United States, compared with those in 
Europe. 

The writer comments upon Miss Beecher’s opinion, that females 
alone, ought to be employed in the education of females. He thinks 
this Ya is expressed in too unqualified a manner. He says that 
the education of boys is better when partly entrusted to the other sex, 
and that the same principle is correct when applied to females. 

Education without Schools. The following statement, made by Dr. 
Henderson, who has recently visited Iceland, is worthy of notice. _ 

‘On inquiring into the state of mental cultivation in Iceland, we 
are struck with the universal diffusion of the general principles of 
knowledge among its inhabitants. Though there be only one school 
in Iceland, and that solitary school is exclusively designed for the ed- 
ucation of such as are afterwards to fill offices in church or state ; yet, 
It is exceedingly rare to meet with a boy or girl, who has attained the 
age of nine or ten years, that cannot read and write with ease. Do- 
mestic education is most rigidly attended to; and I scarcely ever re- 
collect entering a hut, where I did not find some individual or another, 
capable of entering into conversation with me on topics which would 
be reckoned altogether above the understandings of people in the 
same rank of society in other countries of Europe.’ 
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Infant Schools in New York. Infant schools were established four 
or five years since in New York. There are now nine large public 
schools, and from twenty to thirty private ones, besides one or two 
dozen attached toSunday Schools. One under the care of the Society 
of Friends has about 250 pupils. Another school, which has usually 
120 scholars, costs but #400 per annum. 


Manual Labour Schools. We have already given an account of 
the Manual Labour School of Germantown. It is well known that a 
similar plan has been for some time in operation in the Western The- 
ological Seminary at Maryville, in the Seminary at Danville in Ken- 
tucky, in the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, and at the Oneida Institute 
in New York, with the most happy effect upon the physical and intel- 
lectual vigor of the students. From two to four hours are spent in 
labour, a large part of the students’ board is thus paid, and yet, an ob- 
vious gain is perceived in intellectual progress. 

We rejoice to perceive that institutions of this kind are multiplying 
in our country. Anthony Morris, Esq., whose interest in this subject 
was excited by a visit to Hofwy] several years since, has constantly 
endeavoured in various ways to excite public interest on this subject. 
He has recently been able to carry into execution a plan he has long 
had in view, of establishing a school of this kind on an estate of his 
own, called Bolton Farm, near Bristol, Pennsylvania. We hope it may 
prove useful, not only as an example of benevolent enterprise, but as 
a model for other institutions. We have mentioned the institution at 
Germantown. Another school of the kind is about to be established 
by Mr Mead, in Frederick County, Virginia, in which agriculture, 
both in theory and practice, will be combined with a course of English 
studies, and Hofwyl is adopted as the model for discipline and econ- 
omy. A similar school has also been founded at Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey —and another is proposed in Litchfield County, Connecticut. 

But we are particularly gratified to see this subject taken up from 
the pulmt. Ina discourse by the Rev. Mr Tyng of Philadelphia, on 
‘The importance of uniting manual labour with intellectual attain- 
ments, in a preparation for the ministry,’— we find the value of these 
schools ably and warmly advocated. ‘This discourse was addressed to 
the Episcopal Education Society of Pennsylvania. This body have 
gone forward with praiseworthy enterprise to purchase a farm near 
Wilmington, on the Delaware river, on which they propose to educate 
twentyfive young men, who shall contribute most of their own support 
by four hours of daily labour. We cordially wish success to every 
effort of this kind. We almost envy our successors in the academic 
course, and look forward with eager and delightful anticipation to the 
day when something of the vigor of our fathers shall be found among 
the intellectual labourers of the day, and the sallow tinge of dispepsy 
shall cease to be the uniform testimonial of a life of study, 

We have received the second annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Manual Labour Academy of Pennsylvania. Our readers will find a 
notice of this institution in our number for August. The second re- 
port speaks of the experiment as going forward quite successfully. 
Twenty three students earned in three months, $312, and the whole 
charge for their tuition, board, &c., was $716. One individual earned 
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$25, and all his expenses were but $31. Ought not the interest of 
the money expended in the purchase of the farm, workshops, &c., (in 
this case about $7000), to be taken into the account in judging of the 
pecuniary results of a Manual Labour Seminary ? 

The report states that there are now in operation, in the United 
States, ten similar institutions. 


African Education Bete A society has been formed under this 
title, and an institution is about to be established in the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the education of colored persons in ‘ Letters, agriculture, 
and the mechanic arts,’ in order to qualify them for usefulness and in- 
fluence in Africa. 

We are happy to see, that those who are labouring for the welfare 
of Africa, have adopted this important means of securing their success. 
An institution of this kind, is almost indispensable, to prepare such as 
may be sent to Africa, not merely to govern themselves, but to influ- 
ence those around them—to explore those unknown countries, from 
which the color and constitution of the white man exclude him, and to 
form at once, a centre of information, and eradiating point of light and 
civilization, for that vast continent. 


Area of an Irregular Figure. The following method of finding the 
Area of an Irregular Figure, will interest teachers of geometry and 
surveying. We are indebted for it to a writer in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, under the signature of W. B. 
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ty lO i a t 
Let v, u, be the boundary curve, to any figure v, u, ¢; a, (in this 
case = 0) b, c, d, e, f, g, &c. be given perpendiculars from the base 
line v, t, at any given equal distances, to meet the curve. Put n for 
the equal distances, and the area required —=s. Then by the property 
of the trapezoid 
na+-nb , nb+-ne , nc+nd , nd+ne , ne+nf, n 
re tS Pee 


reduced gives 
pe A nb FA nc + 2nd + 2ne+ 2nf+ ng 
= 2 
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Rule. — Add all the perpendiculars twice over, except the first and 
last, which must be taken but once; this sum multiplied by half the 
equal distances between the perpendiculars, gives the area. 

‘The writer of the above has often made use of this rule with much 
satisfaction, particularly in land surveying, where the boundary lines 
fell upon water courses, or curve fences. It may likewise be applied 
to find the contents of ail irregular solids, the superficial contents of 
their surfaces, and in finding the contents of irregular excavation 
where the bottom is curved. 
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NOTICES. 


System of Natural Philosophy, &c. Illustrated by more than 
two hundred engravings; to which are added Questions for the 
examination of the Pupils. Designed for the use of Schools and 
Academies. By J. L. Comsrocx, M. D. Second Edition. pp. 296. 


The work before us differs from some of its predecessors, in adopting the 
didactic instead of the interlocutory style. It has the same simplicity in 
explanation, without the embarrassment of a dialogue, which seems to us 
better suited to a book for family use, than to one designed for schools. The 
arrangement is good, the illustrations and diagrams generally well chosen, 
and the style is familiar, but susceptible of improvement. This work is 
among those best adapted to the object in view. Its adoption as a text book 
by aman of science so well known as Dr Griscom, and the sale of a con- 
siderable edition in a few months, afford satisfactory testimony of its value. 
We observe that some errors which occurred in the first edition, have been 
corrected in the second. 


The Young Reader ; to go with the Spelling Book. By Joun 
Prerront, Compiler of the ‘ Introduction to the National Reader,’ 
‘The National Reader,’ and ‘The American First Class Book.’ 
Boston, 1830. 18mo. pp. 162. 


There is, as the compiler says in his preface, a great difficulty in finding 
pieces interesting and profitable to young children. We are sometimes al- 
most ready to conclude that the skill and talent requisite for exerting intel- 
lectual jaliGenee, is inversely proportional to the age and capacity of minds 
to be acted upon. 

Mr Pierpont has, on account of the searcity of materials, selected some 
of his pieces from former publications. He has apparently, in other cases, 
taken some simple and familiar fable, and with a Jomiesity which makes us 
wish that all his articles had been wholly or partially original, given them a 
new form and dress. Other lessons are wholly original. The whole forms 
a very fine collection, not only for the use as a reading book for schools, but 
as an addition to the child's library at home. 

We cannot forbear quoting the following few lines as a specimen of the 
apparently original versification. The way to ascertain its character is to 
read it to a child, and observe the interest which he takes in it. 


‘ Honestus Woodman’s cottage stood 
Just by the margin of a wood ; 

Through which a river deep and slow, 
By old trees shaded used to flow. 

He was not rich, this Mr Woodman, 
But yet, he was an honest good man, 

Who got his living by his labour, 
And Mr Cheathim was his neighbour. 

The little Woodmans, though ’t was cool, 
For it was now quite late in autumn,— 
Went daily to a distant school, 

Where a good lady came and taught ’em. 

Tieir summer jackets, patched and thin, 
(For Mrs Woodman did not patch ill ;) 
Were buttoned up close to the chin: 

And each because he had no satchel 
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Carried his slate beneath his arm, 

That nothing hard might seratch or knock it. 
While nuts and apples from the farm, 

a his * Young.Reader”’ stuffed his pocket.’ 


Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, and the Parochial 
Institutions for Education, with Strictures upon Education in 
General. By Joun Woop, Esq. Boston, 1830. 12mo. pp. 204. 


In the year 1812, a number of philanthropists in Edinburgh, and particu- 
larly the clergymen of that city, alarmed at the progress of vice and crime 
among the young, established a considerable number of Sabbath Schools, 
for the purpose of giving moral and religious instruction. It was soon found 
that many of the pupils could not read. To remedy this defect, a sort of 
central school was established, to be held during the week, to which each 
of the Sunday Schools had the privilege of sending a certain number, and 
others were admitted by the payment of a small sum. This is called the 
Sessional School ; it has now been in operation nearly twenty years,— is on 
the Monitorial plan, and appears to have been quite sccesaful. Mr Wood 
has written a detailed account of the plan and principles of these schools, 
especially the central one,in which are taught during the week the branches 
of a common English education. The book will be interesting and useful 
to teachers, for it is always useful to be admitted to the schoolroom of a 
fellow labourer, whether by a personal visit, or by reading a graphic descrip- 
tion. The subjects, however, discussed ip this work, and the plans adopted, 
require more particular notice, and we may return to the subject hereafter. 


The Mentor. Vol. lL. No. I. New York, 1830. 

There has been established in New York a periodical under the above 
title, devoted to the young, It is to consist chiefly of original articles, writ- 
ten expressly for the work. From the first number, we should form a favor- 
able opinion of the intellectual and moral influence which it is likely to exert. 

Elements of French Grammar. By M. Luomonp, Professor in 
the University of Paris. ‘Translated from the French, for the Use 
of Schools: by an Instructer. 12mo. pp. 108. Portland, 1830. 


French Exercises, selected chiefly from Wanostrocht, and 
adapted to the Elements of French Grammar, by M. Lhomond. 
By an Instructer. I2mo. pp. 102. Portland, 1830. 

Manuel de Proverbes Dramatiques. 12mo. pp. 288. Portland, 
1830. 

A Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of 
the English Language; with Pronouncing Vocabularies of the 
Classical and Seripture Proper Names. By J. E. Worcesrer. 
12mo. pp. 400. Beston, 1830. 

This collection contains about 43,000 words ; 6,000 more, according to the 
preface, than Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary. It comprises nu- 
merous technical terms, and many foreign words or phrases, which are often 
met with in English books. The pronuneiation is indicated by a peculiar 
system of marking the vowels; in doubtful cases, the various modes, to- 

ether with their various authorities, are given. In Orthography, Mr 
orcester drops the u in the honor class, writes ize and not ise, and in some 
other doubtful cases two forms are given. The mechanical execution of 
the work is excellent, and the whole seems to have been prepared in an able 
and faithful manner. 





